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Every one knows how the Bill was rejected in the   CHAP. House of Commons, how the result  of a general   ^^ election ratified the verdict of the ninety-three Liberals who voted against the Bill, and how Lord Salisbury made a Government which held the ground for five difficult years.
A new and striking event was the accession of Mr. Balfour; until then an unmarked personality in public life, to the Irish Office in the spring of 1887. He had begun to show himself a new and competent hand in philosophical criticism and telling expression, some ten years before, in a short piece printed in the Fortnightly under my editorial auspices, the first rudimentary version of a vein of speculative reaction against the prevailing negativism. It was a natural pleasure to an editor to welcome fresh intellectual and literary force, in a letter which the contributor declared to be the most encouraging that he had ever had. The hazards of an Irish Minister made of him a new captain in the strength and nerve of man of action, and here, though I could not applaud, I soon had good reason to appreciate. In Parliament he was confronted by Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Parnell and his expert and powerful lieutenants. In Ireland he faced passionate political disappointment, and what was more troublesome, the persistent scuffles of angry agrarian disorder. On the other hand, he had fervent at his back the same great majority in this island that had routed our Bill in 1886. The Unionists now exulted in the advance to the front of the scene of a champion who proved to be a persevering and dexterous debater, and to have both
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